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Sing, children, sing! 
Sing, sing in happy chorus, with joyful vorces tell 
That Death is Life, and God is good, and all things shall be well: 
That bitter days shall cease in warmth and light and peace, —that winter yields to spring, 
Sing, little children, sing! 
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Every Other Sunday. 


FLUTTERBUDGET. 
The Easter of a Little King’s Daughter. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


7 [VE minutes of eight, and the 
doors of Wilde & Van Sture’s 
great establishment would soon 
be thrown open to the public. 
The clerks were in their places, 
exchanging pleasant chatter; 
but a group of cash-girls clus- 
tered about a pillar, reading a notice that had 
been placed there. It was a large white card, 
hung to a nail by a loop of purple ribbon, and 
was inscribed with these words, also in purple, — 

“The King’s Daughters of Unity Church invite 
the cash-girls to meet them Sunday, January 6, 
at 3.30 p.M., in the parlors of the church, 2143 
Lincoln Avenue.”’ 

“ What does it mean??? ‘Where is Unity 
Church?” “Do they mean us?’? “ What do 
you suppose they want ?” were some of the re- 
marks called forth by this notice. 

“Unity Church is one of the swell churches up 
town. Mr. Wilde goes to it,” said Lora Wade, 
the oldest and tallest member of the group. 

“ What do they want of us, then ?” said Mollie 
Gray, angrily. “I just hate them, the proud, 
stuck-up things!” 

“Oh, they only want to do a little missionary 
work. I know ’em,” remarked another girl. “I 
used to go to mission-school; and those rich girls 
came and told us we must be contented, and be- 
lieve that the ‘ Lord doeth all things well.’ I’d 
like to ask what they know about it, — they in 
their velvets and seal-skins!” 

“Yes,’’ said Lora, ‘‘ what do they know about 
life? If they had to live in the places some of 
us do, they might find out. Here comes Flutter- 
budget. Wonder what she’ll say.” 

A girl of thirteen or fourteen came down the 
aisle toward the group. She was a little thing, 
with a shrewd, nervous face, lighted by a pair of 
dark, solemn eyes. Her head was crowned with 
short, inky-black curls, that bobbed hither and 
thither as she walked. She was abrupt and jerky 
in her motions, yet nimble as a cat; and the odd 
nickname given her by her mates was not inappro- 
priate. Hot-tempered, cynical, hard, was Merle 
Ellis, — alias Flutterbudget, — honest, vehement, 
fiercely proud. 

“What ’s the matter? ’’ she briefly demanded. 
‘*Oh,— notice. Whatisit? ‘The King’s Daugh- 
ters, of Unity Church invite the casb-girls to 
meet them Sunday ’— why not Monday evening? 
—‘in the parlors of the church.’ Hum-m-m, 
thought so. Well, we ’ll all go, won’t we, girls?” 

“Do you really mean it?’’ said one small, 
matter-of-fact maiden, on whom Flutterbudget’s 
sarcasm was entirely lost. 

“What do you think of it, really ?”’ inquired 
one of the others. 

“Pious dodge,” replied Flutterbudget, shortly, 
moving away. “Some of those rich girls want 
to patronize us, and have it reported in the 
papers of the ‘no-ble work those lovely young 
Christian girls are doing for their less fortunate 
sisters.’ ”’ 

“TI don’t know how you know everything,” said 
Mollie Gray, tartly. 

“JT know that when any one goes to three 
Sunday-schools regularly for the ‘loaves and 
fishes,’ it isn’t all for the ‘glory of God,’” 
returned Flutterbudget, saucily; and making up 
a face, she darted to her station, and stood there, 
the picture of demure mischief. 


The color rose in Mollie’s fair cheeks, and 
deepened to carnation as one of her mates said 
slyly, “There ’s one for you, Mollie!’’ She mut- 
tered fiercely under her breath, and one more 
stone was laid to the tower of hate that the past 
year had erected in her heart toward Merle; for 
the two were sworn foes, and their frequent 
combats were the joy of their mates. 

In a few moments more the business of the day 
began, and the little episode was forgotten by all 
save the two most interested. 

The following Monday, as the girls met in the 
cloak-room, Flutterbudget remarked, as if struck 
by a sudden thought, — 

By the way, did any of you attend the recep- 
tion given by the royal princesses at as 
Church yesterday ?” 

“J did,” said little Mabel Day, timidly. “It 
was’ just lovely, and I’m going every Sunday 
after this.” 

‘Tell us about it,” cried the girls, gathering 
around her. 

‘« Tt was in the beautiful parlor, full of pictures 
and all kinds of lovely things, and the young 
ladies were so kind. There were five of us there; 
and we talked and read and sang and looked at 
pictures, and the ladies played for us, —one had 
a violin. Then we all had some chocolate and 
cake before we went home.” 

‘¢ It’s eight, girls ; we must hurry,” said Lora. 
“ Bonnibel, dear, we must save your yarn until 
lunch-time.” There was a softer tone in her 
voice, for little Mabel was the darling of all. 

A busy day followed, and by night Flutter- 
budget found that even her dancing feet were 
weary. She was undeniably cross, too, for every- 
thing in the day had gone wrong. She had been 
reproved by the head of her department, and her 
enemy, Mollie, had openly exulted. 

“T want to walk with you,’’ said Mabel, softly, 
as they left the building. They made their way 
down the street, then turned into one less 
frequented. “I must tell you about the King’s 
Daughters,” said the child, eagerly. “Merle, if 
we go ten Sundays, then we can belong too, and 
have a little silver cross given us.” 

“But what is if all about?’’ inquired Merle, 
half impatiently. “ Who is the. King, any way ?” 

‘* Why, Merle, dear, it is God, and we are His 
daughters. There are four mottoes. We promise 
to keep them. I have them on a little card, but 
Ican say them : — 


»” 


‘Look up and not down ; 

Look forward and not backward ; 

Look out and not in ; 

Lend a hand.’ 
The crosses have the letters ‘I. H. N.’ marked on 
them. That means, ‘In His Name,’ and it means 
we are to do everything as kindly as Christ would 
do it.” 

“T don’t know about such things,” said 
Flutterbudget, gloomily. ‘‘ Mabel, I believe it’s 
all a lie.” 

‘* Oh, Merle, don’t say so!’ cried the child, 
piteously. “It was so lovely; and all day when I 
was so tired, and my feet ached, I thought, ‘ You 
are a daughter of the King, and He loves you, 
even if you are only a poor cash-girl.’ Miss 
Arden said He loved me as much as if I were a 
queen.”’ 

Merle was silent, and the small hand pressed 
hers. 

‘* Merle, dear, don’t you love any one?” 

‘* Yes, I love you,” was the low reply. “You 
are more an angel than anything else, and all the 
girls swear by you.”’ 

“Oh, if there are angels, there must be a 
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heaven and a God!” cried Mabel, 
“Come, now, you ’ve granted half.” 
“Well,” replied her friend, wearily, ‘that ’s 
all you can expect at once.” 
‘“‘Merle, you ought to love some one awfully, 
just as they do at the theatre. You will love 
Miss Arden, I know.” 


happily. 


‘How do you know?” inquired Merle, a trifle — 


suspiciously. 

‘“‘?Cause she’s going to call on you at the store 
some day this week.” 

‘*T’ll hide, then; I gia have any million- 
heiress patronizing me.’ 

‘© No, you won’t; you are no powent Merle. 
Besides, Miss Arden is n’t a millionheiress, she’s 
only a teacher in the High School. She can’t 
patronize you-unless you let her.” 

And with this sensible remark the ways parted, 
and Flutterbudget found herself alone, turning 
into Green Street. It was anything but idyllic, 
—that -shabby street full of rough, shouting boys 
and drunken men. 

She was used to the uproar, and threaded her 
way dexterously ; but somehow to-night the hid- 
eous sounds and vile odors smote upon her sharp- 
ened senses with renewed disgust. Two rooms 
in the third-story of a tenement-house formed Flut- 
terbudget’s home. Her father was dead, and she 
lived with her step-mother, who had married 
again. Three little children and their parents 
formed the family besides herself, and the two 
rooms were often the scene of confusion, despite 
the efforts of the really tidy mother. Edwin 
Booth, the baby, was screaming wildly as 
Flutterbudget entered. 

“Do take that child!” said Mrs. Evans, sharply. 
“T must have supper ready, or Evans, he will 
have a fit. He’s goin’ to a great political 
meetin’ to-night.” 

Flutterbudget laid aside her cloak and hat, and 
took the little screamer in her arms. 

‘¢ Merle Ellis, I wish you ’d be a bit more care- 
ful,” said Mrs. Evans, as she turned the potatoes 
in the frying-pan. ‘‘ You’ve had another lecture 
to-day, and before you know it you’ll lose your 
place.” 

‘« Who said so?” demanded Flutterbudget, 
frowning. 

“ Mollie Gray stepped in on her way upstairs,” 
was the reply. 

“T thought so! 


girl is! 


What a miserable thing that 
Mother, it was partly her fault; but of 


course she got off and I had to bear the brunt of | 


it;” and Merle’s gloomy eyes flashed. 

“ Well, do try to keep out of trouble,” was the 
unsympathetic reply. 

After supper Flutterbudget went to bed, too 
weary to sit up a moment longer. Her cot-bed 
stood behind a blanket that parted off one corner 
of the room. But long after the babies were 
asleep she lay crying softly in the dark. Poor 
little girl! life seemed hopelessly dull and dreary. 
She could not laugh away the shadows as usual, 
and something in her protested against the cold- 
ness and gloom. Flutterbudget did not believe 
in God, and yet it had come to her in a dim, half 
defined way that the world needed such a Strength, 
—she most of all. 

“ What’s the matter with you?’’ inquired 


. more than one of her mates the following day, 


as she moved among them, hollow-eyed and pale- 
faced. 

“T went to a grand party last night and lost 
my sleep,” she replied with a flash of her oldtime 
fun. 

“You ’re wanted in the office, Number 17,” 
said the floor-walker, later in the day. 
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Had it come, then? ‘The child shivered, and 
those about her glanced curiously at the little 
white face. How she got there she scarcely knew, 
but a moment later she stood before Mr. Wilde, 
the senior member of the firm. 

“Go into my private office ; my niece wishes to 
speak with you,’’ he said briefly. 

Flutterbudget turned from him and leaned 
against the desk, feeling strangely giddy. 

“What is the matter?” the gentleman in- 
quired in surprise. 

“[—T] thought you were going to send me 
away,” she murmured. 

“Oh, no, no, child; never thought of such a 
thing. My niece, Miss Arden, wishes to see you; 
go right in,” he added kindly. “ You can stay 
fifteen minutes or so.” 

When Flutterbudget returned to her place 
again, she was a different creature. Her gloomy 
eyes laughed out in soft splendor, a flush of vivid 
crimson stained the thin cheeks. What had hap- 
pened? Only this, — the experience that makes 
heaven always in the poorest lives. She had seen 
the woman of whom she had perhaps dreamed in 
her brief girl-longings for perfection. 

A noble, beautiful face had smiled upon her, 
and a sympathetic voice had spoken kindly to 
her. She had found herself yielding to that 
spell p and cool, cynical Merle felt in her heart 
a rapture of love and longing almost painful in 
its intensity. ‘The interview had been brief. 

‘¢ So this is little Mabel’s dear friend?” and 
the warm soft hand held hers firmly; there was 
life in the touch. 

‘‘Yes’m,”’ said Merle, with surprising meek- 
ness. 

“Tet me see; what funny little name did she 
call you?” 

“ Flutterbudget, I guess. Mr. Evans, my step- 
mother’s husband called me that, and now every 
one but Mabel does,” said the child, in aggrieved 
tones; ‘‘ but my real name’s Merle Therese.’’ 

‘Merle? How pretty, — why, you little black- 
bird!” ; 

_ ‘Yes, that’s what it means,” cried the child. 
“ Mamma was French.” 

After a time Miss Arden spoke of the King’s 
Daughters. 

‘*] don’t want any one to be a missionary to 
me!” and the black eyes flashed. 

Miss Arden laughed, ——a delicious ripple of 
genuine enjoyment. 

‘ Merle, you dear child, J dislike it as much as 
you. But we do have such lovely times. Come 
and help us.” 

It was time to go, and Miss Arden walked to 
the door with her little charge. The outer office 
was empty. She looked a moment at the glowing 
face, then stooped and kissed the red lips. Flut- 
terbudget trembled and hid her face. 

“ Come Sunday, Merle, and remember you are 
to be my little friend.” 

How that sentence rang in her heart like so 
many joy-bells! She was only an untaught child, 
a cash-girl hustled about all day long by the care- 
legs, the ignorant, the unfeeling; yet as she stole 
into the cloak-room on her way back, she looked 
into the little glass at the red lips her new friend 
had pressed. 

“T promise that never a bad word shall pass 
those lips again, so they will be always fit for her 
to touch,” she said solemnly, and the promise 
was as binding to her as a vow. 

Flutterbudget and Mabel arrived early at Unity 
Church the following Sunday. Miss Arden was 
on the lookout for them, and lent her aid in re- 


moving hats and cloaks. 
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“Ah! what is that?’’ and Merle shivered 


~ sensitively as a strange, sweet roll and swell of 


sound came from the door beside them. 

“Tt is Von Francius practising for vesper ser- 
vice. We will goin and listen,” was Miss Arden’s 
reply. 

The great church lay in the soft shadows of the 
winter afternoon. Only the stained-glass windows 
glowed like living jewels, and from the organ 
great waves of melody surged like the billows of 
some mysterious, far-off ocean. 

Merle stopped and gazed at the window directly 
over the pulpit. Its central figure was the form 
whose gracious face seemed welcoming all the 
world to a heart that would bear its sorrows. 

‘Our Saviour!” said little Mabel, reverently. 

‘‘ What do you think of it?” said Miss Arden, 
stealing an arm about Flutterbudget. 

‘“‘T don’t believe in it, —all those wonderful 
stories about him. Such things don’t happen 
now; why should we believe they ever did?’’ 
replied the young sceptic. 

‘¢ Do you believe in him?” 

‘Why, how can I, if I don’t believe in the 
stories ?” 

‘Do you believe that he was as good and loving 
and faithful as the record says; that he was 
willing to live a sad life and die such a death 
for the sake of showing the world what love and 
faithfulness should be — could be ?” 

Flutterbudget looked at the noble face, and 
her own eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ Yes; I believe 
that.” 

“Then you believe in him; you have begun. 
Only keep on, and that life will become to you 
the sweetest thing you know. It will show you 
what God is.’’ 

And somehow, in the great church, the waves 
of melody surging about her, the face shining 
down upon her, Flutterbudget felt, for the first 
time, what such a faith might be. 

The hour that followed was very sweet. The 
King’s Daughters and their cuests sat about the 
open fire in the ladies’ parlor. It was a cosey 
croup. Some sat on the floor, some in the lounging- 
chairs, and the invited guest was always at the 
side of one of these fair young girls. Miss Arden 
had laughingly drawn little Mabel on her lap, 
saying, ‘‘Come, you mousie; there is just room 
for you,” and Flutterbudget sat on a hassock at 
her side. 

It was just a sweet, helpful little talk about the 
mottoes and the work to be done; but every girl 
there felt her heart quicken, felt how good it was 
to be of service to others, felt the tie that may 
exist between all earnest workers. Then one of 
the young ladies read “The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,” and there was alternate laughter and tears 
as the funny doings of the nine little Ruggleses 
and Carol’s sweet life was given to them. Coffee 
and cakes ended the pleasant time, and every girl 
went home, some of its sunshine in her heart. 

Flutterbudget had noticed how lovingly all the 
King’s Daughters regarded their leader, and a 
quick sympathy for them sprang up in her heart. 
She forgot that they were “ rich girls;’’ she re- 
membered only how kind they were, and that they 
loved her Miss Arden. 

‘* You ’ll come again, won’t you ?’’ whispered 
Miss Evelyn Grant, as she helped Flutterbudget 
on with her cloak. 

“You like her, too,’’ was the somewhat enig- 
matical reply. 

“ Like her!” and a quick flush rose in the girl’s 
face. ‘*I dove her with my whole soul! I never 
knew what it was to live until she came. She has 
waked us all up, until we see things with her eyes 


and want the things she wants. Likeher! Why, 
we love everybody she loves; and so,’’ with pretty 
grace, ‘‘ we must all be friends.”’ 

Flutterbudget forgot all about “ patronage,” and 
said warmly, ‘You are very good to us, and we 
are nothing but poor cash-girls.” 

“But you are workers,” said Evelyn, quickly, 
“and we are nothing but idlers, only we are 
trying to be less idle now.” 

Of all the little guests of the King’s Daughters 
not one was moved as was our Flutterbudget. It 
was not the first time in life that a gracious human 
love has drawn the life up toward that Perfect 
Life, and thus to the Father. With her it was a 
matter of greatest moment. She read the beauty 
of her friend’s life, and longed to realize the power 
lying behind it. She became possessed of one or 
two simple guiding points, and with the energy 
and faithfulness that always characterized the 
child, strove to put them in practice. Miss Arden 
understood the struggle, and helped as only a 
great heart can help. She sent Flutterbudget 
books and kind notes, and more than once sent 
for her to come and spend the evening. At such 
times the eager child poured forth question after 
question, was answered, comforted, appreciated. 

One thing, however, troubled Flutterbudget. 
How could she ever learn to “ be good ”’ as long 
as the enmity existed between herself and Mollie? 
Day by day the question pressed nearer, until it 
could no longer be evaded. At last, one night 
after supper, she knocked at the door of the 
Grays’ room. 

“Come in,” cried Mollie’s clear voice. 

No one was in the room but the girl, who looked 
curiously at her as she advanced. 

Mollie,’ said Flutterbudget, nervously, “let’s 
be friends. I’m tired of all this wrangling. Do 
let’s stop it.” 

“I’m olad to hear you say so,’’ replied Mollie, 
demurely. ‘‘I am glad you have come to your 
senses. Being pious is very becoming to you. 
Yes, I forgive you— until the next time.” 

Flutterbudget gazed at her speechless, then 
turned and fled, lest the angry words should fall 
from her lips. Mollie’s mocking laughter followed 
her down the stairs. 

The next day at the store one of the girls re- 
marked, “J hear that you have humbled yourself 
to Mollie, and begged pardon for treating her so 
badly.”’ 

Poor Flutterbudget! She was very human, 
and the angry words did come then. She was 
sorry after, but could not give up trying. Like 
many of us older earthly pilgrims, she found life’s 
road a very tangled maze. 

It was nearing Haster, and to Flutterbudget the 
season wore a double significance. On Easter 
Sunday she would complete her ten weeks of 
apprenticeship, and receive her silver cross; and 
no queen looked forward to her coronation jewels 
with more impatience than did this little King’s 
Daughter. Only two Sundays more, and she 
would have her prize. 

One bright day Mollie’s place was vacant. It 
was whispered about the store that she had fallen 
at the skating-rink and broken her leg. Flutter- 
budget thought much about it, and when she 
returned home ran upstairs to inquire. Mollie, 
like herself, was an orphan, and lived with an 
aunt, who sewed for a living. As the door opened, 
she caught sight of the pretty flushed face on the 
pillow, and heard a sharp ery of distress. 

‘+ Yes, it’s so, —leg broken and internal inju- 
ries besides,” said Miss Gray, dolefully, in answer 
to her inquiries. ‘‘ I don’t know what we ’ll do.” 

Flutterbudget sent up some oranges the next 
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day, but she could not get the ring of that cry 
of pain out of her mind. Sunday afternoon she 
started for her prized hour at Unity Church par- 
lors. It had been a hard day. Mrs. Evans had 
attended church in the morning, so the care of the 
three babies had devolved upon Flutterbudget. 
She had tried to be patient, and the thought of 
her coming joy had helped. Now she paused and 
considered. She had seen Miss Gray go out awhile 
before, and remembered that it was her custom to 
relieve the nurse in a wealthy family, so that she 
could attend church once every Sunday. Poor 
Mollie must be entirely alone. 

“J will just speak to her,” she said to herself, 
and moved to the door. 

A sharp, restless voice bade her enter. Could 
that be Mollie’s, —that pain-drawn face on the 
pillow, with its pitiful eyes ringed with black? 

‘¢ Oh, Merle, come in, come in!” 

Merle closed the door, and sat down by the 
bedside. ‘‘ How are you, Mollie?” she said 
pitifully, all her hardness vanishing at the sight 
of such suffering. 

‘‘T am so ill, Merle; do stay with me! 
room is dreadful, all alone. 
then I awake in such pain and from such dreams! 
Merle, you are going. Stay with me!”’ 

Every trace of color left the child’s face. She 
walked to the window, and thought, “ Can I?”’ 
The court below was narrow and noisy. Rough 
voices came floating up to her. She thought of 
the beautiful church parlor, and the circle of 
sweet girl-faces grown so dear. She thought 
of the little cross, of one whose smile it was life 
for her to meet. No, she could not give it up. 

Suddenly the vision of a divine face came to 
her. To her excited imagination the form in the 
great window of Unity Church seemed with her, 
and the tender eyes said, “ Can you not do this 
‘in my name’?” Then Merle realized that to 
lead the Christ-life was to take up the cross and 
follow him. Should she not be glad to do it? 
She came back to the bedside, and said gently: 

‘*No, I’ll not go, Mollie. What can I do for 
you?” 

“Oh, read, talk, sing to me,—do anything to 
make me forget this awful pain.”’ 

So, as the afternoon waned, Flutterbudget sat 
by her enemy’s bedside, and ministered unto her. 
It was a sad yet sweet time. Her very pain drew 
her nearer to the noble ideal of service that the 
Master had shown. So, while the tears fell 
quietly in the shadows, the little King’s Daughter 
was comforted with strange, sweet consolation. 

As she rose softly to go, on Miss Gray’s return, 
the sick girl.caught her hand, and drew her down 
to her. Both Mollie’s arms were clasped about 
her neck, and her enemy’s voice faltered, — 

“T’m so sorry, Merle. I’ve been real mean.” 

“Never mind; we ’ll be friends now,” said 
Merle, earnestly. 

“TI do care for you, Merle. When we first 
came here, I wanted to love you; only you were 
so sharp you saw right through me, and I began 
to dislike you because — because you would n’t 
like me, and you knew I was a fraud.” 

‘*T don’t think that now. You must forgive 
me. We will be friends.’? And the two girls 
kissed each other with real affection. Truly 
the hour had borne its fruits. 

That night Merle wrote a little note to her 
dear Miss Arden. In it she said: “I could n’t 
come Sunday, and I can’t next Sunday. Perhaps 
I can’t come for a long time, and I can’t tell why; 
only it’s right to stay. You would say so if you 
knew. I love you so, and I will try to be a good 
King’s Daughter while I am away from you all.” 


This 


I fall asleep, and ~ 
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It was Easter Sunday,—a bright, beautiful 
day, full of sunshine and the real spring thrill. 
Merle had helped patiently all the morning, and 
now was sitting by Mollie’s bed, clasping the 
little feverish hand. On the table was a bunch 
of fragrant violets and one tall, stately lily that 
a messenger-boy had just brought. With the 
flowers had come a little note whose words had 
made the child’s heart dance for joy. It had end- 
ed, “God bless you, our little sister on duty.”’ 

They began to talk of the significance of the 
day, and unconsciously some of Miss Arden’s 
teaching came to the front. 


“Every one, even his friends, thought that 


that was the end of him; but to-day people care 
more for him than ever,” said Merle, simply. 
“T suppose that teaches us that to be good is 
the only. thing in the world that will not be 
forgotten.” 

“Tt makes me think of our friendship,” said 
Mollie, softly. “Two weeks ago there wasn’t 
a sign of life about it, but Easter has made it 
alive. Oh, Merle, your kindness to me has done 
it! I’m going to try to be good and patient, 
and after I get well I’ll make up for all my 
hatefulness.”’ 

‘You have already,” said Merle, tenderly. 

The twilight was falling, a cloud of purple 
mist, and the bells were chiming most musically. 
Merle left the Grays’ room for her own, and as 
she entered it, started back in surprise. Peace 
and quiet reigned there; for in the best rocking- 
chair sat her friend, Miss Arden, Edwin Booth 
perched upon her knee, and Adelina Patti and 
Joseph Jefferson clinging to her gown. Mr. and 
Mrs. Evans sat by smiling, and there was an odor 
of Easter roses in the room. 

“ Well, my child,’’ said her friend, brightly, 
“T have been waiting fifteen minutes to take you 
away with me. Are you very hungry?” 

‘« No, ma’am,’’ said Merle, meekly. 

“ Then get ready as quickly as youcan.” And 
Merle obeyed. If Miss Arden had proposed a 
trip to the moon, she would not have questioned 
or objected. 

A brisk ride in the carriage which had brought 
her friend followed, and soon Merle found herself 
before the well-known Unity Church, all blazing 
with lights. But they turned to the side entrance, 
and made their way to the ladies’ parlor. As 
they opened the door, Merle saw a group of 
bright girl-faces, and Miss Arden’s King’s Daugh- 
ters, in their pretty Haster array, came forward 
to meet them. On the violet covering of a 
small table lay a shining Maltese cross of silver, 
suspended from a delicate pin of the same 
material. 

‘‘ Merle, our dear little sister, we, the ‘ Peace 
Ten,’ welcome you among us,” said her friend, 
taking up the cross. 

“But I have n’t earned it, —I have only been 
eight times,’’ faltered the child. 

“You are a real King’s Daughter, because you 
have so truly ‘lent a hand’ these latter days,” 
replied Miss Arden. ‘“ My child, do you promise 
ever after this to ‘look up and not down, forward 
and not backward, out and not in, and to lend a 
hand’ in the name — which is the spirit — of 
Christ ?” 

“JT do,” said Merle, with all the solemnity and 
fervor of a religious vow. 

The dear hand pinned the little cross upon her 
breast. ‘‘ We welcome you to our circle, little 
sister.” Then she felt the kind arms fold about 
her, and a loving kiss pressed upon her lips. 
And every girl followed with her kiss and kind 
words of welcome. 


— 


Merle burst into a flood of happy tears. 
‘¢Come, my darling, dry your tears. 
all going in to Vespers together. ‘The others are 
already there. Come, Merle, don’t you hear 
Von Francius?” as the silver flood of sound stole 

to their ears. ; 

So with the silver cross upon her breast, and 
the consciousness of good comradeship in her 
heart, our little King’s Daughter yielded to the 
pressure of the beloved hand, and went.. 
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THE STORY OF THE FIRST 
EASTER. 


BY OLIVE M. BLOOD. 


OU all know how the 
Christ-life began, — it 
is a story of a star, a 
rustling of shining 
wings, a song of peace, 
a baby head on its 
pillow of straw, shep- 
herds and their .wor- 
ship, wise men with their gifts and worship, 
too. You know how the baby grew to man- 
hood, and taught men and women and 
children of love and mercy and peace; you 
know that he tried to show them how 
wrongs should be righted, and you have 
read how he healed those sick in body and 
mind, and, best of all, taught them and us 
of our Father in heaven; and you know 
how that pure life ended,—a sad, sad 
story of betrayal, of injury, of death on 
the cross, —a dark day in this world of 
ours. : 

_But did I say the life ended? What a 
mistake! for it surely came back again 
to tell us that this life here is only a be- 
ginning; and the coming back of that life 
gave us our first Easter Day, — a day which 
has brought more joy and comfort to ach- 
ing hearts than even Christmas Day could 
bring, for it assures us that we shall see 
again in a far more glorious world than this 
those dear ones whom our Heavenly Father 
has taken to Himself. 

Now let us learn a little of what took 
place on that first Easter Sunday; and we 
will go back to the Friday afternoon before, 
—the time of Jesus’ death on the cross. 
After his death, Joseph of Arimathea, a rich 
friend of Jesus, begged his body of Pilate, 
and with the help of Nicodemus, another 
friend, carried it to a new tomb in a garden 
owned by Joseph; then, after embalming it 
with spices, as was the custom of the Jews, 
they laid the precious body carefully in the 
tomb, rolled the heavy stone, which guarded 
the entrance, in place, finishing their work 
of love just as the last rays of the setting 
sun were slanting across the new fresh grass 


-and flowers in the garden, and the Jewish 


Sabbath had begun. The men then went 
back to Jerusalem; but those two loving 
women, Mary Magdalene and the other 


vig 


a 


Sc 
Pia: 


“T,o, the star, which they saw in the east, went before them, till it came 
and stood over where the young child was. When they saw the star, they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy.’’ 


“ And they crucified him. And the superscription of his accusation 


was written over, THE KING OF THE JEWS.” 
“ And when Joseph had taken the body, he. . . laid it in his own new 
tomb... and he rolled a great stone to the door of the sepulchre, and 


departed.”’ 


‘‘ Tn the end of the sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the first day of 
tle week, came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see the sepulchre. 
And, behold... the angel of the Lord . . . His countenance was like light- 
ning, and his raiment white as snow. 

“And the angel .. . said unto the women, Fear not ye: for I know that 
ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. He is not here: for he is risen... . Go 
quickly and tell his disciples that he is risen from the dead. . . . And they 
departed quickly from the sepulchre with fear and great joy.” 
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Mary, who had followed the body to its 
last resting-place, stayed by that tomb in 
the garden until dark night obliged them 
also to go to their homes, there to rest 
quietly over the Sabbath. The Sabbath 


closed at sunset, and then we find them | 


joined by Joanna and Salome, preparing 
fresh spices and ointment to take to the 
tomb. 

Very early the next morning they are on 
their way ; the morning is chilly, their hearts 
are very sad, and the discouraging thought 
comes to them, ‘That heavy stone at 
the door, who will lift it for us?” Had 
they known that Jesus’ enemies had sealed 
the tomb and placed a guard of stern sol- 
diers over it, those brave, true hearts would 
have grown faint indeed. But they did n’t 
know about it, and before they reached the 
tomb God had taken away all those diffi- 
culties, for one of His angels had descended 
and rolled away the stone, and so startled 
the soldiers that they ran away; and Jesus, 
risen from death’s sleep, passed from the 
tomb out into the garden. 

The women, as they near the tomb, are 
filled first with surprise to find the stone 
rolled away, and then with pain and dis- 
may to find their dear Lord gone ; and Mary 
Magdalene turns with sadder heart than ever, 
and hastens back to Jerusalem to tell Peter 
and John, —the latter caring tenderly for 
the broken-hearted. mother of Jesus. How 
carefully they break the news to her, and 
then hurry to the tomb to see what it can all 
mean! How fast they go over that road, 
John outrunning Peter because he is young- 
er, and reaching the tomb first! Then he 
hesitates; and Peter—so like Peter! — 
rushes past him into the tomb, and finds 
Mary’s words all true. We see John follow 
Peter into the tomb, we hear the two talk 
the matter sadly over, and then see them 
go back to Jerusalem. 

While Mary Magdalene had gone for 
Peter and John, her friends had glanced 
into the tomb and saw — what do you sup- 
pose? Why, two bright angels, who told 
them the joyful news that Jesus had risen, 
and that they might carry the good news 
to his disciples. Startled, surprised, as well 
as comforted by this beautiful vision, we 
imagine they sought some quiet nook and 
sat down to rest and recover themselves ; 
for when Mary Magdalene reached the 
tomb the second time, Peter and John had 
left, and no one was near; but while she 
stood weeping, and as she glanced into the 
tomb, she also saw the two angels, and 
with sweet voice one asked why she wept. 

She answered in broken tones, ‘‘ They 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him;” and as she 
wipes her eyes and looks out toward the 
garden, she sees some one before her, 
and hears the dear voice she loves so well 
say, ‘*‘ Mary!” and she knows it is Jesus, 
and with joy cries, ‘‘My Master!” The 


other women come near just then, and see 
Mary and their Lord, and they all worship 
him; and he tells them to carry to the dis- 
ciples the joyful tidings that he would meet 
them in Galilee. And _ this, dear little 
readers, is the story of the first Easter 
Morning. 

We know that the early meaning of the 
word ‘‘ Kaster”’ was connected with the 
bright spring-time, and that ‘‘ spring” means 
new life to our world after its winter’s sleep ; 
and so the resurrection of Christ, which 
Easter celebrates, means new life to us all 
who close our eyes in the short sleep called 
death. 


A CHILD’S EASTER SONG. 
BY MRS. LUTHER KEENE. 


“ Dear Mother, what means the bell, 
Ringing so silvery sweet? ” 
“ Thy Lord, who loveth thee well, 
Is risen, his own to creet. 
This meaneth the bell.’’ 


“The lilies so tall and fair, 
In the house of God to-day, 
Breathing out heavenly air, — 
What did their sweetness say ?” 
“That our Lord was there.’’ 


“The carols, — how softly clear! 
I think when their music swells, 
The angels must list to hear. 
Know they of our songs and bells 
In that land so dear?’ - 


‘“ When the Babe in his cradle lay, 
The angels sang among men. 
Rejoicing with us alway, 
They sing, ‘ He is risen again, — 
Is risen, to-day !?” 


LITTLE SISTER ANNE. 
BY MRS. LUTHER KEENE. 


ail was the morning before Easter, 
i|| many years ago, when Easter flow- 
ers and music, gifts and greetings, 
were almost unknown, that a young 

girl stood in the doorway of a low 
red farmhouse, tying on her bonnet and saying 
“Good-by” to’ her mother. A stranger might 
easily have taken them for sisters; both were 
small and fair, with the same waving hair and 
deep-gray eyes; but the face of one was dimpling 
all over with life and merriment, upon the other 
there was the shadow of. sorrow and care. For 
ten years the two had lived in the cottage under 


the hill, —all the world to each other, yet never | 


forgetting the world of needy ones outside. In- 
deed, so great had been their kindness to those 
among whom they lived, that they were lovingly 
called the ‘Sisters of Charity.”’ 

The proceeds of their small farm, carried on 
“at the halves’? by a neighbor, gave them a 
comfortable and hospitable home, but left noth- 
ing for the daughter’s education in the schools to 
which they looked with hungry eyes; but under 
the mother’s training and example she was daily 
receiving the best of educations, not only in books, 
but in the accomplishments of cooking, sewing, 
nursing, and all that goes to the making of home 
and happiness. 

Well, while I haye been introducing ‘little 


Sister Anne,” the bonnet is tied, the blue shawl 
folded snugly across her pretty shoulders, and she 
laughingly takes from her mother’s hand the big 
basket of goodies, with her parting injunction, 
“ Be sure to drop a bit of sunshine into poor 
Chloe’s heart for to-morrow, my child; she has 
no daughter to keep it sweet, you know.” 

‘¢ You mean, she never had a sweet mother to 
make it so, to start with! I do wonder if she 
ever had anybody or anything sweet in her life! 
Well, here goes your basket of ‘love and things.’ 
I’ll sing her a song or two while I try to clear 
out her tangles, and I’ll come home in season to 
have our Easter hymns together.’’ 

The gate clicked behind her, and Anne started 
briskly on her two miles’ walk to “old Chloe 
Mann’s house.” The sun seemed to be playing 
hide-and-seek with her all the way, as if he had 
hardly made "xp his mind whether to let the clouds 
get the better of him or not ; but a shining spirit 
like Anne’s can see the silver lining even in 
clouds, and she went on singing snatches of song 
in answer to the sparrows, or loitering here and 
there in search of opening buds. By the time 
she reached Chiloe’s house the sun had ceased to 
shine at all, and the wind blew spitefully in her 
face. ‘It always seems to do so at Chloe’s cor- 
ner. I warrant you it does n’t act this way down 
home, now!’’ She hurried to the door and 
knocked ; no Chloe opened to her. She lifted the 
latch and stood in the kitchen and called; the 
voice she expected answered from the little bed- 
room, — 

“ Whoever ’tis will have to help themselves, 
for I can’t!” 

Anne stepped into the room, bright and strong, 
like a picture of ‘‘ Easter morning ”’ shining into 
that dark, cold place. 

‘In your bed, Chloe? Why, I have come all 
this long way to eat my dinner with you! ”’ 

“ Always the way, — either I am hungry and 
nothing in the house, or something good comes 
and I can’t eat it! Never slept a wink all night, 
with this rheumatiz in my arm.” 

“ But it is your left arm, Aunt Chloe ; is n’t that 
lucky ? Let me tempt you, now.’’ She lifted 
the white napkin. ‘‘ Your favorite ‘ pancakes,’ 
brown and ‘crisp, just as grandmother used to 
make them at Easter-time. My mother must do 
just the same, of course; only instead of five 
hungry boys and their little sister to eat them, 
she has only me. So much the better for you, 
you see.” 

Spying the ghost of a smile fluttering over the 
pinched lips, she ventured to put back the curtain 
and point to the few big snow-flakes sifting slowly 
down.” 

“What, storming again! That accounts for 
this pain. Well, as likely as not I shall be all 
blocked up here and die without a soul’s know- 
ing it!” 

“Oh, no; such flakes only come to melt into 
the arbutus buds and make them the pinker ! 
Next time I come, maybe I can bring you a 
bunch,” 

Meantime she was quietly laying a faded wrap- 
per, shoes, and stockings, within the invalid’s 
reach, 

“You know I am a born nurse, Chloe, and 
am going into the big hospital in the city some 
day ; let me practise a bit on you. I will.rub 
out the old pain and make your arm as good as 
new.” 

She rubbed and warmed the brown, bony arm, 
until there was more than the ghost of a smile on 
her mouth. And when the “little sister’? pro- 


posed that she should slip into her clothes while 
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she ran into the kitchen to brighten up the fire, 


_ Chloe said hesitatingly, — 


‘Seeing as you are company-like, and to- 
morrow ’s Easter Sunday, supposing I put on the 
brown gown your mother gave me?” 

‘¢ That will be jolly. There,’’ smoothing out 
the folds, “ that’s good enough for the queen.” 

By the time the little stooping woman crept 
into the kitchen, all was warm, and even the tea- 
kettle seemed to be singing a welcome. 

“Now, Chloe, seeing that you have had no 
breakfast, and my walk has used up mine, suppos- 
ing we have an early dinner; then I can sing your 
‘Bonny Doon’ and get you all tucked into bed 
again before dark.” 

Down dropped the corners of the mouth again. 

“Jt ’s a poor place you ’ve come to for dinner ; 
not a drop of tea in the canister, nor a speck of 
butter these two days, nor —” 

“ But you have n’t seen the bottom of mother’s 
basket ! ” 

Lifting the good things from the top, she showed 
her a package of tea, a pat of butter, and a little 
bottle of cream. 

‘* You didn’t know our Jersey was giving 
cream right along lately, did you? Well, we 
declare she is!” 

The “little sister,” humming and chatting, flew 
from stove to cupboard, down cellar, and out of 
doors, rubbed up the three worn teaspoons, took 
down two dusty plates serving for ornament on 
the high clock-shelf, polished them till they shone, 
drew up the light stand close to the fire, and all 
with such an air of ownership, that the real owner 
doubted whether she was in this world or some 
other. She wiped away a tear or two with the 
corner of her apron, but the “little sister’s” gay 
spirits were not dampened by them; she only 
worked the faster. 

*¢ There, you could n’t drop eggs much better 
yourself! And here’s your toast, just a golden 
brown; but, dearie me, we have forgotten some- 
thing!” She slipped into the bedroom, and in 
half a minute was settling over Chloe’s thin gray 
hair a white cap with lavender ribbons. “ How 
would the Sewing Society feel, if they heard you 
had dined out without their present?” 

That little dinner-party made a picture which 
would have suited some old Dutch painter, — the 
sweet rosy hostess, the wrinkled sombre guest, 
the few quaint dishes, the bare room. But some 
unseen presence seemed hovering over all, touch- 
ing the sterner heart into new tenderness. She 
put out her trembling hand once, and stroked the 
rosy fingers so near her, looking at the girl with 
hunery eyes. Anne, to hide her surprise, said, 
bending over her pink plate, — 

‘Tf it were not for this crack, you might get 
quite rich on this plate. J wonder if this head in 
the centre is that of some old queen ?” 

“ A thousand dollars could not buy it from me! 
It is a piece of me.”’ | 

‘‘ Forgive me, please. I did not know, Chloe.” 

The poor creature trembled. Great tears 
dropped down, but after a moment she said 
quietly, — 

“You are just as old as I was; and though 
you will not believe me, I was just as gay and 
pretty, —at least he thought so. But you are 
better than I ever was, and so loving like, seems 
as if ’t would do me good to tell you about the 
plate. Ihave not told it for twenty-nine years; 
but yours is a feeling heart that pities even old 
folks; it may help you to go on being loving to 
them. 

“T lived in this very house with my father. My 


mother was dead; and how glad I was afterward, 


for she loved me, and it would have hurt her too. 


Jamie Byrne came from Scotland the year before 
to seek his fortune, and lived on the next farm 
to ours. We saw each other first in the meeting- 
house. Somehow it seemed as if a piece of still, 
blue sky came into my heart when I saw him 
looking shyly over to our pew. Next I sat by 
him at the busking. By-and-by he gave me that 
sprig of ‘everlasting’ over there in the glass box. 
Then some way I knew he wanted me for 
his wife, and, I was glad he did; and my 
father didn’t seem any sorrier than he did for 
everything. , 

“ Jamie was to take ourfarm. He had a knack 
at ’most everything, so he fixed up that west room 
for us. A week before the wedding-day a box 
came from Jamie’s sister over in Scotland, bring- 
ing his belongings and a soft gray merino wed- 
ding gown for me, and these two plates. <A billet 
was folded between them: ‘ For the dear lad and 
lassie. May your life be bright and bonny.’ 

“Jamie stood before me, so tall and strong, 
smoothing the soft gown with his big hand; but 
his eyes seemed to see nothing but me, and he 
said twice over, ‘ Bright and bonny, — yes, with 
God's help, bright and bonny. ’ 

“The next day he brought over this cherry- 
wood stand, which he had made ‘for the two 
plates and the two—’ Here I playfully stopped 
his mouth, though I wanted to hear him say it all 
the same. He complained of the cold; and as 
he stepped into the porch he shivered, and I 
laughed at such a big man’s minding the cold. 
The next day he could not speak aloud; and the 
next, the dreadful fever took him, and in a week 
it killed him. When I saw my strong, brave 
Jamie lying white and still, my life seemed to die 
too, and all my heart froze up. God was good, 
and tried to melt it with His goodness. But it 
seemed as if it only got harder, frozen right along, 
till it hurt everybody who got near it, and now it 
hurts me day and night. When you took down 
the two plates to-day and made them so shining 
clean, I thought I heard Jamie say close in my 
ear again, ‘ Bonny and bright; yes, by God’s 
grace, bonny and bright.’ * What, this poor little 
mite that is left of it!’ I thought to myself. Then 
I heard, as plain as day, another voice, a stiller 
one, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ And all 
of a sudden my heart felt warmed, and the words 
just melted out of it to you; perhaps because you 
are lovin’ like, as Jamie was.’’ 

“Oh, no, Chloe, not that ; but I do believe the 
One who calls himself Love is risen in your heart 
and is warming it all through, like the blessed 
sunshine.” 


In the waning afternoon the little kitchen was 
set to rights, the old songs were sung, a kiss left 
on the wrinkled forehead which had felt no such 
touch for years, and the happy ‘“‘little sister” flew 
home so swiftly that the snow-flakes scarcely 
touched her; and we may be sure that with the 
old Easter hymns were mingled other praises and 
prayers as Aunt Chloe’s story was retold before 


the happy home fire. 


SPRING SONG. 


Oup Mother Earth woke up from sleep, 
And found she was cold and bare ; 
‘The winter was over, the spring was near, 
And she had not a dress to wear. 
“Alas!” she sighed, with great dismay, 
“Oh, where shall I get my clothes ? 
There’s not a place to buy a suit, 
And a dressmaker no one knows.” 


“T’ll make you a dress,” said the springing grass, 
Just looking above the ground, — 

“A dress of green of the loveliest sheen, 
To cover you all around.”’ 

“ And we,” said the dandelions gay, 
“ Will dot it with yellow bright; ” 

“T’ll make it a fringe,” said Forget-me-not, 
“Of blue, very soft and light.” 

“We ’ll embroider the front,” said the violets, 
“With a lovely purple hue; ”’ 

“And we,” said the roses, “ will make you a crown 
Of red, jewelled over with dew.” 

“And we’ll be your gems,” said a voice from the 

shade 

‘Where the ladies’ ear-drops live, — 

“Orange is a color for any queen, 
And the best that we have to give.” 


Old Mother Earth was thankful and glad, 
As she put on her dress so gay ; 
And that is the reason, my little ones, 
She is looking so lovely to-day. 
Selected. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


Tue Channing Hall Talk for the afternoon of 
Saturday, March 1, was given by Rev. Francis B. 
Tiffany, on the subject of “The Ravens and the 
Lilies,” Luke xii. 22-31. 

Mr. Tiffany said that the materialist could easily 
demolish the teaching of these passages by means 
of a little worldly wisdom, showing the folly of an 
improvidence which consumes one’s substance to- 
day, without making provision for the morrow. 
This view is not only materialistic; but superficial. 
A little consideration will show that these thoughts, 
couched in the highly poetical language which Jesus 
used, raise one of the deepest and most practical 
questions high minds have to deal with, —how to 
devote one’s life to high aims without being ham- 
pered by the necessity of supplying one’s physical 
wants. A review of the life of some of the great 
teachers and benefactors of the world — Epictetus, 
Spinoza, Millet, Carlyle, and Thoreau — shows how 
they accomplished their aims,—in every instance 
struggling against poverty and adverse circumstance, 
seeing full well the measure of worldly prosperity 
they were sacrificing in order to be true to the mis- 
sion which was theirs in the world. The purest child 
of Nature we have had in America, Bronson Alcott, 
is an extreme instance of this principle. Goodyear, 
when he invented the art of galvanizing rubber, 
said he was doing as truly missionary work as any 
one who was taking the gospel to the heathen; and 
no one who has seen the humane uses that his 
invention has been applied to can question this. 

This difficult problem of the life and meat was 
met in Jesus’ time by mendicancy, —a condition to 
which no shame was attached. He and his disciples 
went about unprovided for, expecting to be taken 
care of in return for their teaching. Homer was a 
mendicant, as also Saint Francis d’ Assisi and Dante. 
Columbus was a mendicant when he went from 
court to court begging gold to carry out the aim of 
his life. Had he been content with mere physical 
support and well-being, that he could have procured 
any time by means of his excellence in seamanship. 
To-day all this is reversed; for all work of this 
higher order must there be a stated salary. Every 
year our country is losing the services of high- 
minded men and women, who, if they could by 
begging get what they were fitted for, would make 
the world far better and richer. Such sacrifice of 
the material for the spiritual calls for the exercise 
of an enormous loyal trust. Jesus tells us to trust 
the Father, who knows what we need. We need to 
ask if these questions are for all, children included, 
or only for our Spinozas and Carlyles, —men who 
have some tremendous mission in the world. They 
certainly are for all. The first duty of all is to live for 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness in hon- 
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NATURE’S EHASTER. 


Words and Music by BRapDLEY GILMAN. 
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1. When win - ter comes, the birds take flight, And seek a fair - er sky. 
2. The flow’rs re - vive when A - pril’s sun Calls them from out the earth ; 
3. The in - sect looks from out his cell, From gloom and death now free; 
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So shall we go, when life is done, To dwell with God on ae gta didiiers 
They bud and _ blos - som eve - ry - where, Re - joic - ing ins) ptheir se abinthierraelr 
Thus shall we con - quer death, and live Through all @7 = ter =) anit) ty eeeneets © 
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AN EASTER CAROL. 


eee and Music by a H. Firz. 
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| 1 Joy -ous Hast - er lil - ies, Lift your pet - als bright, Ope your gold - en 
2. Birds whose noi - sy twit - ter Breaks the morn - ing hours, Back to dai - ly 
8. Hearts with sor - row droop- ing, Forms with sad - ness bowed, Lift your tear - ful 
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cen - tres To the morn - ing light; Let your spot - less beau - ty 
du - ties Sum - mons drow - sy _ powers, Let your notes, Tene joic - = 
eye - lids To the rift - ing cloud; Hear an - gel voic - 
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To all crea- tures say, ‘Christ, our Guide to heavy - en, Christ a - rose this day!” 
Trill in sweet - est lay, “Christ, the Friend of chil- dren, Christ a - rose this day!” 
(As ye sad - ly pray), “Christ, our Guide to heav - en, Christ a - rose this day!” 
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esty and purity. This may involve the giving up of 
places, merely to gain support, which one cannot ' FOR EASTER. EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 
honestly occupy. This question must come to every 3 ; 
man and woman who has his or her living to get: I. Tue Easter Services of 1884, 1885, 1887, The uniform subscription price of Every Ornnr 
“ Which will you have, — the life, or the raiment?” 1888, and 1889. Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing — 
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who has made me to feel that though I gain the TI. An ‘Easter Bell Song,” a primary class additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools — 


whole world yet lose this true aim, I should make exercise for twelve children, by Miss Kate L. 
the greatest of losses.” Children should be im- Brown. Price, twenty-five cents a dozen, or 
pressed with the thought of how poor our world three cents apiece. 
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